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REUTHER BROTHERS & SON 
Third Party Postponed 


'50 Senate Race: 
Biemiller, Lincoin 


WV. McCarthy, Taft 


By Jonathan Stout 


SELECTION OF WISCONSIN'S Rep- 
resentative Andrew J. Biemiller to 
introduce in the House a companion 
measure to the Economic Expansion 
Bill proposed in the Senate last week, 
highlights speculation that Biemiller is 
being groomed for one of Wisconsin's 
Senate seats. Wisconsin’s two Repub- 
lican Senators come up for re-election 
Mm quick succession—Alexander Wiley 
in 1950 and Joseph McCarthy in 1952 
Regarded as one of labor's outstanding 
spokesmen in the House, Biemille: 
commands solid AFL and CIO backing 

Murray Lincoln, head of the 
Cooperative League of the United 
States, and of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Company, may be Taft’s Democratic 
°pponent for the Ohio Senator's seat 
in 1950. The nomination has already 
been Offered to Lincoln, who is cur- 
rently asking his insurance company’s 
board of directors for 


permission to 
Make the race, 


Oddly enough, Lincoln, 

who is a Vice-president of Americans 

for Democratic Action, has her 
Na registered Republican. 


etotore 
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UAW Quietly Maps 
ritical Ford Battle, 
Drops Third Party 


By Murray Kempton 


New York Post Home News Labor Columnist 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARDER, SOLIDER, LESS STARRY-EYED UNITED AUTO WORKERS of America 
moved last week from the sham battles of its 12th convention into the most im- 
portant external crisis it has faced in three years—its snarled and bitter nego- 
tiations with the Ford Motor Car Company. 
The unruly combination of carnival and sober business that, is a UAW convention cos*s 


close to half-a-million dollars. 


But the big auto union is ready to raise up to $10 million 


to back up its push for $150-a-month pensions and a fourth-round of wage increases from 
Ford and the other car manufacturers. 


The difference in out'ay measures the comparative importance of this convention and 


the closed Detroit negotiations with Ford that went on throughout it. Ford is the payoff for 
the auto workers; their convention was just acrobatics opening the program. 


Eubanks-Deegan Fight 


Rocks Newspaper Guild 


By Baird O’Connor 


HE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD (CIO), a lusty, young union 
of 25,000, is taking time out from battling with newspaper publishers 
to embark on a Donnybrook of its own, limited to members only. 
The occasion is the biennial eelection of officers. 
At long last the Guild has no communist problem, the Reds having 
been gradually pushed down since an anti-communist administration 


swept into office nationally in 1941, 
and having lost their last local foot- 
hold in the vote for delegates in the 
New York local a month back. 

In New York Bernard Burton of 
the Daily Worker ran alone as an “in- 
dependent,” with two slates in the 
field. Politicos suspected the commies 
were entering a well-tagged nag in 
an effort to see what their strength 
was—a candidate unflavored by other 
issues or candidates who would pull 
the full vote of the faithful. But Bur- 
ton got only 352 votes, the winning 
administration slate some 2,700 votes, 
and an opposition ticket 1,000. This in 
a local until a few years ago pretty 
much dominated by the Communists. 

So. with no Reds to fight, the right- 
wing element controlling the national 
Guild has separated into two camps 
on the matter of electing the union’s 
thirteen national officers. 

a x a 

TARGET OF THE NEW CAUCUS, 
called the Free Guild caucus, is Sam 
B. Eubanks, executive vice president 
since 1941. The challenger is John E. 
Deegan, for a year and a half secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York local. 
Until he won this office, Deegan had 
been an organizer with the local when 
it was accused of still being under Red 
domination. 

Backing Eubanks and its own ticket 
is the old Pro-Guild caucus, which 
elected an entire anti-commie slate 





F gypeees ‘ 
Baird O’Connor is the pseudonym 
of a Newspaper Guild official. 
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in 1941. Re-elected without opposition 
were President Harry Martin (Mem- 
phis) and Secretary-Treasurer Ralph 
Novak (Detroit), both Pro-Guilders, 
who also called for re-election of Eu- 
banks as part of the team. 

The strange-bedfellow adage again 
proved true: Lined up in the new cau- 
cus were such Guild leaders as Wil- 
liam Davy, Cleveland executive sec- 
retary and long-time commie fighter, 
and G. K. Williams of Los Angeles, 
who has worked both sides of the 
street. Detroit, Pro-Guild stronghold 
in the anti-Red days, is in the new 
opposition group, along with most of 
the Cleveland delegates, also anti- 
Red. 

But Mike Lapine of Cleveland, 
member of the Guild executive board, 
is Pro-Guild caucus chairman. Davy is 
head of the Free Guild group. 

At the convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, early this month, Pro-Guild for- 
ces won in various tests of strength, 
including rollcall votes where New 
York cast its powerful 72 votes under 
unit rule. 

Until early September, when rank- 
and-filers mark their ballots, the Guild 
will experience a slam-bang political 
campaign. No holds are barred in these 
contests, and there is no sign this will 
be an exception. Guild members play 
politics for keeps. 

x w * 

THE POLITICAL FIGHT is off to a 

strange start. No major issues have 
(Continued on Page Three) 


But acrobatics are an exercise in 
muscle tension and a sign of condition. 
This then is a report on the state of 
the auto union as it lumbered ‘into 
action against Ford. 

1) The UAW is now concededly the 
world’s largest union. For ten months 
in the last year it paid per capita 
dues to the CIO on more than a mil- 
lion members; in 20 months’ organiz- 
ing, it has gained nearly 200,000 re- 
cruits. 

2) The auto union is on the offen- 
sive. Unless Ford or a depression 
breaks it by next winter, it will move 
into a speeded-up organizing drive 
aimed at recruiting thousands of new 
members both from among the un- 
organized and from the left-wing 
United Electrical Workers, upon 
whom the UAW will open up im- 
mediately after the October CIO con- 
vention. 

3) The UAW is as militant as it 
ever was. Walter Reuther told the 
convention’s 2,100 delegates that on 
the basis of their profits for the first 
quarter of 1949, the auto companies 
could afford wage increases up to 70 
cents an hour. And he won't back 
down on any token pattern this week. 

4) But most of Walter Reuther’s 
dreams are for the immediate future 
of his auto workers. He’s postponed 
his goal of a labor-farmer third party 
to fight for realignment of the old 
parties into clear-cut liberal Demo- 
crats and encrusted Republicans, 

The convention's political action 
resolution gave lip service to the idea 
of a third party in the long future. 
But the tipoff on the UAW’s immedi- 
ate goals was a speech in which Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Emil Mazey, hither- 
to the spokesman of its direct 
actionist left, told the convention that 
conditions aren't ready for a new 
party now. 

5) The UAW is tighter than it ever 
was, but its extraordinary faith in 
democratic procedures is unaltered. 
It’s tight because 90 per cent of the 
delegates present accepted Walter 
Reuther’s leadership on major issues 
without question. Reutherites won 
every position on the executive 
board. 

BUT THE UAW DELEGATES, who 
are sticklers for the forms of self- 
government, turned their leaders down 
on such minor administrative reform? 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 





Eleven on Trial 


~ Question Constitutionality of Smith Sedition Act 
By William E. Bohn 


vestigations and propaganda the 

people of the United States are 
trying to make up their minds about 
communists. My experience with the 
twists and turns of this process has 
been sharpest in connection with th 
trial of the eleven leaders of the Com- 
munist party. Watching the slow ju- 
dicial proce 
marbled, brown-paneled.room on Fo 
ley Square, I have felt as if the de 
fendants and their attorneys on on 
side, and the judge, jut newspap¢t 
men and public on the other symboliz 
the great intellectual ferment whic! 
our 150,000000 people are experiencin 
today. 

I realize that for the jury and the 
officers of the court the problems pri 
sented are precise and amenable to the 
laws of evidence and logic. The Smitl 
Act was passed in 1940, after the wai 
had started but before our entry into 
it. Theoretically, we were still neu- 
tral; actually, we were against the 
Wazis and Fascists. We had no outlet 
for our emotions through deeds of war; 
therefore, we had more need for pas 
ing laws and taking action against 
internal enemies. So the Smith Act 
was placed upon the books to cate 
such fellows as members of the Ger- 
man Bund. 

As far as I know, no Bund member 
has ever been caught by the Smitn 
Act. The most distinguished case eve: 
prosecuted under it that of the 
eighteen Trotskyites found guilty bs 
fore the federal court in» Minneapoli 
December 1941 Th mer oppo 
to the war, we ent 1 on Decer 
ber 8, the day af H 
is a notable and 
Communist the very men 
Squealing so pitifully at present 
letters to the Attorney General d 
manding the prosecution and convic- 
tion of the Trotskyites 


ik A PAROXYSM OF TRIALS, in- 


unfold in the green 


WHEN THE TROTSKYITES, whos« 
campaign against the war was based 
on the old communist theory that all 
capitalistic wars are imperialistic and 
hence immoral, were sent to jail, no 
one was more unashamedly exultant 
than Browder, Foster and the eleven 
who now face judge and jury in the 
U.S. Court for the Southern District 
of New York. 

Farrell Dobbs, National Chairman of 
the Socialist Workers Party, stated re- 
cently in a pamphlet: 

“The heart of the CP indictment 
reads that ‘they did conspire . . . to 
organize ...a society...group and 
assembly of persons who teach and 
advocate the overthrow and de- 
struction of the Government of jhe 
United States by-force and violence’ 
and that ‘it was further a part of 
said conspiracy that said defendants 
would publish and circulate, and 
Cause to be published and circulated, 
books, articles, magazines, and news- 
papers advocating the ‘principles of 
Marxism and Leninism.’ “ 

Mr. Dobbs. who, as one 
dicted Trotskvyite 
of the Minneapoli i 
served time in jail ; on to explain 
that the indictment of the eleven 
drawn up in conformity with the tern 
of the Smith Aet, and is precisé 
similar to the one under which he and 
his friends were convicted 

The important thing for citizen 
bear in mind is that the parts of 
Smith Act relevar 
no reference to 
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THE DEFENDANTS 
The Courtroom ... Has Not Been Impressed 


overthrow of the Government of the 
Unitde States. They do not describe 
anything like Justice Holmes’s “cleai 
and present danger.” Those provisions 
of the law into which the evidence is 
being fitted by Prosecutor McGohey 
refer exclusively to organizing, teach- 
ing, advertising, printing, advocating 
Article 1(a) under Title 18, Section 10 
of the Act read 

“It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son knowingly or willfully to advo- 
cate, abet, advise or teach the duty, 
necessity, desirability or propriety 
of overthrowing any government in 
the United States by force or vio- 
lence or by assassination of any offi- 
cer of such government.” 

The remaining relevant paragraph 
merely describe in detail the move 
ments whereby the individual or group 
can carry on uch activities. The 
have to do, not with any direct actio 
against any government, but with or- 
ganizing classes, printing books, papers 
or pamphlets—in short, using all otf 
the various means of communication 
and organization to encourage the idea 
of overthrowing the government. 

THE TRIAL HAS BEEN running fo 
nearly seven months. It took approxi- 
mately two months to select the jury 
The prosecution presented evidenc« 
for more than two months. For two 
months more defense witnesses hav: 
occupied the stand. We should now bx 
able to size up the entire performance: 
We know the case presented by the 
prosecution, and we can graph thé 
course of the defense on the basis of 
its case so far. 

To one sitting in the courtroom day 
, trying to put himself in the 
jury’s place, it seems certain that the 
prosecution is making its case success- 
fully. The accusation that the eleven 


after day 


did “advocate, abet, advise or teach 
the ... desirability of overthrowing” 
a “government of the United States by 
force and viclence” has been substan- 
tiated by the testimony of Mr. Louis 
Budenz and an impressive succ 

of Communist party members 

have been regularly 
FBI 


reporting 


witnesse were acti 
until the very moment 
took ie stand. Several describe 
neetings % other activities in whic 
hey had participated the night befoi 
opening of their testimony. 
for the defense an 
he Daily Worker hav 
t to discredit the gov- 


ernment’s witnesses as “stooges” ani 
“stool pigeons.” In this effort they 
are supported by the considerable 
weight of American tradition. Except- 
ing criminal cases, we are not accus- 
tomed to undercover work in this 
country. We have a natural feeling of 
revulsion against a spy. I have no way 
of knowing to what extent the defense 
has succeeded in discrediting these 
witnesses in the minds of persons de- 
pendent on the press and radio for 
their knowledge of the trial; but the 
people in the courtroom, it seems to 
me, have not been impressed. 


WHAT IS THE PICTURE which 


1ese witnesses have spread upon thé 


record? VNhen woven together, details 
gathered from events, speeches, meet- 
ings, classes and publications in citie 
from Boston to St. Leuis substantiate 
the assertion that in this country a 
small but earnest and determined 
group of men and women are doing 
precisely the things proscribed in the 
Smith Act. The skeletal facts which 
I have recorded in my own notes are 
enough to give substance to the accu- 
sations made in the indictment. 


The emphasis has been on develop- 
ments since reorganization of the 
Communists in the summer of 1945— 
that is, after the war, when the 
Frenchman Duclos wrote his famous 
article, when Earl Browder was made 
to walk the plank and the Commu- 
nists came out straightforwardly as a 
revolutionary party. The prosecution 
contends that the eleven men in court 
—twelve, counting William Z. Foster, 
who is excused because of ill health— 
are responsible for the character and 
deeds of that party. They all played 
a part in founding it and drawing up 
its constitution. As members of its 
executive body, they have been ac- 
tively in control of its policies. The 
testimony shows that this party, as 
constituted and led by these men, 
advocates and teaches the overthrow 
of the Government of the United 
States, that it has often advocated or 
condoned the use of violence, and that 
these men have been conspicuous in 
such activitie 

The cumulative effect of the testi- 
mony is to give the impression of com- 
plete centralization of control of th: 
CP. When the party line changed in 
the summer of 1945, the turnabout 
was practically instantaneous across 
the country. A listener gets the im- 


pression that a small group, exercising 
dictatorial. mastery to the outermost 
periphery, is to the U.S. Communist 
party what Stalin and his Politburo 
are to Soviet Russia. And that they 
are being effectively prepared to tura 
America into a replica of Russia. 
La a oe 

MANY BOOKS have been introduced, 
but the prosecution has most often 
fastened on Joseph Stalin’s History of 
the Communist Party in Soviet Russia, 
Witnesses have testified that teachers 
writers and party officials consider 
this volume to be the bible of Amer. 
ican Communists; and that party mem- 
bers could hope for success only 
the degree to which they follow the 
Russian example. Since the deeds of 
the Bolsheviks in October, 1917, were 
completely illegal and undisguisedly 
violent, American communist writers 
and teachers used them to emphasize 
that revolutionists in this country 
should be ready to resort to violence. 

Lawyers are naturally hesitant to 
prophesy the outcome of a legal action, 
Many things can happen to produce 
a surprise ending to almost any trial 
But to the unlawyerlike onlooker it 
appears that the problems connected 
with this trial are tied up with th 
ultimate interpretation of the Smith 
Act rather than with the convincing 
character of the case presented by the 
prosecution. 

The attorneys for the Federal Gov- 
ernment seem to have assembled an 
irresistible amount of evidence. The 
question is: If this case is carried to 
the Supreme Court, will the consti- 
tutionality of the Smith Act stand up 
This act makes speech itself a crime, 
The Government is not required to 
prove any att or even the threat o: 
danger of any act. So far, this propo- 
sition has not been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court, for that court refused 
to consider the case of the Minneapolis 
Trotskyites. It side-stepped the issue 
entirely. And, in a sense, it thus im- 
plied that the Smith Act is constitu- 
tional. But that was during the wat 
Conditions have since changed. Things 
may turn out differently now. 

But whether the eleven go to jail 
or not, as an educational project this 
trial is a brilliant success. The judge, 
the prosecutors, the members of the 
jury, the newspapermen, the spec- 
tators, and, I trust, the millions who 
read and hear the reports, are learn- 
ing something about the nature of 
communism. And that is one subject 
on which the American people could 
use an entire college course. 





JUDGE MEDINA 
Supreme Court Next? 
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E East and West 





“Go to the Hills!" 





By David J. Dallin — 





Yugoslavia broke with the Comintorm, 
the Budapest radio beamed a Serbian- 
language broadcast to Yugoslav Communists 
calling upon them to “Go into the hills” and 
fight Tito! 
In Paris another Cominform source, Jacques 
Duclos, announced that Tito had been sur- 
rounded by British Intelli- 
gence agents since the begin- 
ning of World War II, ane 
for that reason Churchill 
supported Tito’s partisans 
while refusing to arm the 
French guerillas (meaning, 
in Duclos’ view, French com- 
munist guerillas.) This novel 
presentation of Tito as a vet- 
o i > E eran British secret agent par- 
‘Dallin allels the rewriting of Trot- 
sky’s personal history by the 


O* JUNE 28, 1949, exactly one year after 





Communists 

The Cominform press reports that the so- 
called Yugoslav youth labor brigades are ac- 
tually a slave labor force, and pointedly de- 
scribes splendor in which Belgrade Communist 
dignitaries live. Thus Mathias Rakosi, the 
Hungarian Cominform leader, describes a Tito 
reception in the palace of the former Regent 
Paul: 

“In the great hall three hundred generals 
stand: from head to toe they are covered 
with gold and silver embroidery and orders. 
Beside them stand pretty women in splendid 


evening gowns. Waiters wear snow-white 
tailcoats trimmed with gold. The tables are 
bursting under huge golden and silver 
plates with roasts. Eighty different kinds 
of hors d’ouevres are served. There is an 
abundance of wine: Tokay, Bordeaux, Fras- 
catti, and of course, Champagne.” 

Thousands of Yugoslav officers were trained 
in Russia before the Yugoslav break, it is now 
revealed. Most were recalled to Yugoslavia but 
some remained. Along with other pro-Soviet 
Yugoslavs, they have started publishing in 
Moscow a Serb-language newspaper called, For 
a Socialist Yugoslavia, which is violently anti- 
Tito and serves as the official organ of a future 
loyal Yugoslav government. At the Kiev Mil- 
itary Academy, General Ermolov has been try- 
ing to win over Titoite officers by promising 
them high positions in Yugoslavia “after the 
coup d’etat.” 

The blockade of Yugoslavia has been grad- 
ually tightened since May. Russia and her 
satellites only yesterday were accusing the 
U. S. of practicing economic discrimination, 
but originally it was they who prohibited Tito 
from joining the Marshall plan and now they 
are tearing up their own trade agreements with 
Yugoslavia. Moreover, Hungary has refused to 
pay agreed-upon reparations to Yugoslavia to- 
talling $70,000,000 or to return property looted 
during the war, and has expelled the Yugoslav 
Reparations Commission from Budapest. 


THE COMINFORM IS OUT TO PROVE, 





through Yugoslavia, that no non-capitalist 
country can exist and develop unless it is 
closely connected with the great Soviet Union; 
that the political and economic system of such 
a nation will be undermined by “imperialist 
forces”; and that it will, under those condi- 
tions, have to revert someday to capitalism. 
This is a theory of Stalin’s. In 1919, a short-lived 
Hungarian Communist regime was overthrown 
—“At that time,” Stalin points out, “we were 
unable to give it assistance.” He makes the 
same point regarding the Communist Inter- 
nationale’s failures in Bavaria, Vienna and 
Hamburg in the early 1920’s. In short, any 
nation desirous of developing from capitalism 
into socialism must adhere to the growing 
Soviet Empire. 

The same doctrine is used also to justify the 
unequal treaties concluded between Moscow 
and its satellites and, in general, the economic 
benefits it derives through its power position. 
Russia has assumed, so the theory goes, the 
obligation to protect her seven small satellites 
from any attack: it will deliver arms when 
necessary; it is sending advisers to educate 
those inexperienced in “building socialism”; it 
is educating thousands of foreign military and 
civil administrators. Russia has to be paid for 
these services. But how? Such a debt can’t be 
paid through normal export-import procedures. 
Thus, the theory of “helping” the satellites at- 
tain socialism becomes a rationalization for ex- 
ploiting them on such a huge scale that all 
dealings have to be kept secret. 

Thé Cominform would be very happy to see 
Tito’s regime fall “by itself,” without a mili- 
tary push from the East. It wants the West to 
keep hands off during this period of trial for 
Yugoslavia. For Tito’s fall would: 1. Erase the 
hated anti-Stalinist Communism; and 2. Confirm 
the necessity for further Soviet expansion. 
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But Lives To Fight A New Day 


By Jonathan Stout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ts. SIGH OF RELIEF that 


went up when the President’s 
steel fact-finding board went 
to work following Big Steel’s last- 
minute backdown, may be prema- 
ture. The President is aware that 
he has won only the opening 
skirmish of a titanic struggle with 
the spearhead of American Big 
Business. Another phase in this 
struggle will open five weeks hence 
when the fact-finding board makes its 
report and recommendations to Presi- 
dent Truman, and the latter then seeks 
Big Steel’s agreement 
Big Steel's mood is not promising fot 
such an agreement. Aside from its 
argument with the Steelworkers Union 


over the latter’s insurance, pension and 


Pay demands, Big Steel now is nurs- 
"5 2 sore head over the tactical wal- 
loping it got from Mr. Truman. Big 
Steel's b t executives realize that 
t ere eved into the untenable 
f ol itating a strike which 


n ruinous to America’s 
for the purely political reason 
he Taft-Hartley Act 
teel has not yet said it officially, 
Tsons close to it are charging 
> President consulted Steel- 
President Philip Murray about 
ne strategy to be followed before pro- 
Posing a 60-day breathing spell. They 
fe grumbling that the fact-finding 
* rag handpicked to give the 
ade rs the decision, and that the 
king gg cannot expect the 
think . differential treatment they 

Is their due. 
BIG STEEL'S APPREHENSION is 
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understandable when one considers the 
personnel of the board. 

The board’s most forceful member 
undoubtedly is Samuel I. Rosenman, 
53, braintrust to Presidents Roosevelt 
and. Truman, former Justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court, and, 
though presently engaged in a lucra- 
tive law practice which is said to 
number large industrial corporations 
among its clientele, long an ardent 
New Dealer. 

Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, the board’s 
president, is somewhat on the con- 
servative side but has an intimate 
knowledge of steel economics. Dr. 
Daugherty, once chief economist of the 
Department of Labor and stabilization 
director of the National War Labor 
Board, is now on the faculty of North- 
western University. 

David L. Cole, third member of the 
board, a Paterson (N. J.) lawyer, is an 
arbitrator, labor dispute mediator and 
lecturer on labor relations. Last fal 
the President appointed Cole to the 
emergency fact-finding board which 
settled the dispute between the rail- 
roads and the  non-operating rail 
unions. 

Thus, for once, Big Steel is con- 
fronted by a board of inquiry on which 
it does not have a majority of “safe” 
men. ... This does not mean that the 
board is expected to render a decision 
100 per cent in favor of the steel- 
workers’ demands for $150 monthly 
pensions, health insurance, and wage 
increases up to 20 cents an hour. Wash- 
ington does expect recommendations 
which will make possible give-and- 
take proposals that would result in 
peaceful conclusion of the dispute. 


(Continued from Page One) 
been raised as yet. Dissatisfaction 
with Eubanks’ leadership depends on 
who is talking. The different oppo- 
sition leaders have had their fur 
rubbed wrong on different scores. 

So far no charges have been filed. 

The Guild has made progress. By a 
300 to 4 vote, delegates refused to de- 
lete commendation for progress in or- 
ganizing from a convention report. 

Estimated payroll increases’ for 
about half the membership for the 
year just closed totaled an estimated 
$3,866,800, averaging $5.26 per week. 
This includes clerks and typists, as 
well as journeymen in the editorial 
rooms. In 1946 no Guild contract had 
a $100. minimum wage for reporters; 
today there are 29 with $100 or more, 
and these contracts cover 55 per cent 
of the membership in 13 cities and 
involve 37 daily papers. 

In an industry where jobs are de- 
creasing due to mergers and suspen- 
sions, the Guild is holding its own — 
and is making progress. Recently or- 
ganized are the Toronto Star, the Bal- 
timore Sunpapers, and the Associated 
Press, which voted Guild 1,166 to 212 in 
an NLRB election. Smaller papers, too, 
were organized and placed under con- 
tract, despite the crippling effects of 
Taft-Hartley. 

The Guild has been on its own, win- 
ning its gains with its own muscle. 

Meantime as Guild political lines 
are being drawn, there are rumblings 
about a candidate from New York for 
a top post in the national Guild, al- 
though major gains have been ham- 
mered out, not in New York, but in 
the rest of the country. 

NEW YORK LOCAL LEADERS have 
been unable to chalk up any wage 
gains in contracts with major dailies 
in Manhattan in the past year. 

Here’s the record, and Deegan, will- 
ingly or no, will have to face it in the 
campaign: 


The New York Times got a 10 per 
cent boost a year ago, bringing the top 
minimum for reporters to $110. (The 
Guild writes minimums, not scales.) 
That’s the last wage gain on major 
sheets in Manhattan. At the News ne- 
gotiations have been on for a year, at 
the Post since January. No raise was 
secured in the wage reopening at the 
Herald-Tribune last December. The 
Mirror and Journal American are in 
negotiations on a wage reopening, and 
the Times is now up again. An arbi- 
trator rejected any pay boost at the 
World-Telegram, and at the Brooklyn 
Eagle the local waived a pay boost in 
return for a promise of no firings for a 
year! 

“Eubanks is bullheaded,” say oppon- 
ents. Even his friends don’t deny that 
—and A. J. Rahm of St. Louis, in sec- 
onding Eubanks at the convention this 
month conceded he is, but loved him 
for it, pointing to gains in organizing 
and collective bargaining. 

“Eubanks is a dictator,” say oppon- 
ents. Friends point to the ultra-demo- 
cratic provisions of the constitution 
which put control in the hands of the 
membership, with an added checkrein 
from the executive board. 

3ut in the coming weeks Guild mem- 
bers expect to get a full dose of cam- 
paigning. Foes of Eubanks and the 
Pro-Guild slate will wheel up their 
big guns. The last convention ap- 
proved reports that chartered progress 
in organizing and in contracts that 
spelled better working conditions and 
more pay. Another test is not the total 
members but the number who are 
paying dues. Over 80 per cent, the 
highest number in history, are now in 
good standing. 

It will be a hot campaign; Guild con- 
tests always are. 

But publishers can reap no pleasure 
from thiS one. When it’s over, Guild 
members again will be scrapping . . 
with publishers. 


Our Puerto Rican Colony 


By Clarence. Senior 


taken for granted, as Britain 

Holland and France are finding 
out the hard way. Our largest colony 
the Philippines, has been freed undei 
rather unhappy circumstances, but b 
and large it is off our conscience. !t 
probably comes as a rude shock to 
many Americans who cluck their ton- 
flues at the situation in Indonesia to 
read that the Havana meeting of the 
Inter-American Committee on Coloni 
has decided to take up the case of 
Puerto Rico. We had almost forgotten 
that Teddy Roosevelt and other im- 
perialists of the past century had 
grabbed that outpost of the Panama 
Canal. Until several of the New York 
dailies two years ago started whip 
ping up hysteria about a “tidal wave 
of Puerto Ric: i 
the city,” we h 
was happening 
out between 
Caribbean 


True, President 
Mative governor in 
allowed the isla: 
governor in 1948 
casional sensational 
horrors of it lums, 
about what is nov 
possession 


CJ tates CAN NO LONGER }b« 


Congress now has before it a bill 
which holds one of the most in portayrt 
keys to a brighter future for the Puerto 
Ricans—S-246. It is also important foi 
other low-income areas of the count 
Since it provides federal aid to equaliz: 
educational opportunities throughout 
the national territory. The bill is en- 
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Clarence Senior, of Columbia Uni 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, was director of the Social 
Science Research Center of the Uni 
versity of Puerto Rico for two and a 
half years. 
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PICKETING IN PUERTO RICO 
They Didn't Ask for U.S. Rule 


dorsed by every legitimate educational 
organization in the country plus th: 
AFL, CIO, Farmers Union, NAACP 
and many other groups; it is opposed 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
tanding almost alone. The bill pro- 
vides for an expenditure of $300,000,000 
per year to help states, particular! 
those in greatest need, to supply edu- 
cation for all children and improve 
the quality ; well a extend the 
The fund 


coverage of school services 





Pen Points 


Sawyer was reasonable in insisting 
that increased Russian trade with 
the U. S. was contingent upon her 
altering her ways. Everybody knows 


even small change. 


That crack athlete oarner ma 
awards wa proved agai 1 the case 
of Gerhardt Eisler. The world's out- 
standing bail umper landed not on 
a job in Ge 
elected to } 


zone, 


If the issues were not so serious, 
the battle between Sen. Hicken 
looper and David Lilienthal would 


The Senator is trying to put him on 
the hot seat while Lilienthal is try 
ing to turn the tables. 

An Americar 
tour of Ru 
Soviet merely 
are to cement friendly cultural 


lations. No one can der 


offer to go ona ballet 


on our toes to seize 
tunities. 


Oppor- 


had to be an improvement, 
Yugoslavia stands to lose much 


gold and considerable stolen prop- 





Secretary of Commerce Charles 


that trade depends upon bills and 


enthrall us as a slapstick comedy. 


There is little cause for rejoicing 
over the ‘slender gains that world 
peace has recently made. Any change 


erty by Hungary's Cominform-in- 


reparat 
there 


loot 


Reports that the movement to 
draft NYC’s Mayor O’Dwyer to run 
again was engineered in the base- 
ment of City Hall should occasion no 
surprise. Most drafts originate down 
below and circulate upwards and 
outwards, 


l Star 


Despite wide political differences 
between the Big Four Powers, eco- 
ndmic considerations are tending to 
create a united Europe. Maybe 
breaking bread together ultimately 
affords the only crumb of comfort. 


The split between Syria and Leb- 
anon on some minor tissues points to 
the disintegration of the syntheti« 
Arab League. It seems to be a case 
of “Half a league, half a league, half 
a league backwards!” 


Congress may have its own reason 
for permitting Hoover's proposals 
for reorganization to bog down. Per- 
haps it believes in leaving bad 
enough alone. 








Morris B. Chapman 


are to be allocated to the states on the 
basis of their need, as indicated by 
the per capita income of the state and 
the number of children of school age, 


UNFORTUNATELY, it seems we are 
in going to forget the pressing 
needs of Puerto Rico. “Territories and 
possessions” — our euphemisms for 
colonies—are to be treated differently 
from the states. They are to be allo- 
cated funds cn the basis of a ratio be- 
tween their population and that of the 
United States as a whole, instead of on 
the basis of need, as in the case of the 
States. 

Perhaps the gentlemen in Washing- 
ton feel there is no need for greatei 
educational 
Rico, as they 


Puerto 
now admit there is in th 
poorer states of the continent. In that 
case, a few facts about Puerto Rico 
should be pointed out. 

One way to imagine the situation on 
Puerto Rico, if you haven’t been there, 
is to think «vhat the continental United 
States would be like if it contained 
all the people in the world—2,300 
million insteud of its present 148 mil- 
lion. That 1; what we would have if 


expenditures in 


stead of 45 people to the square mile. 

me population density 

nd: 648. Imagine furthei 

1at almost all our industry were swent 

and that we had only about half 

acre of arable land per person on 

which to grow food, as Puerto Rico 

has, instead of the four acres that we do 

have. You can then begin to appre- 

ciate the job which the educational 
system of Puerto Rico has to face. 

Over 40 per cent of Puerto Rico's 
people are under 15 years of age, com- 
pared with 25 per cent in the United 
States. This means that there is aa 
average of of a child for each adult 
too support, contrasted with '; for the 
continental adult—a burden twice as 
great. 

Furthermore, the Puerto Rican birtin 
rate is one of the world’s highest (43.8 
per 1,000 in 1947, compared with 16 
in the United States), and the death 
rate is dropping sharply (it fell from 
24 per 1,000 in 1910 to 12.5 in 1947). 
This means a far heavier load on the 


school system than the United Stateg 
has ever been called upon to meet, 
x th % 

THE PER CAPITA INCOME of the 
Puerto Ricans in 1946, $256, was leg 
than half that of our poorest state 
Mississippi, which had $555; and it was 
only one-sixth of the average income 
in New York State, $1,633. 

In spite o! its poverty, Puerto Rigo 
spend over four times as large a share 
of its income on education (6.5 per 
cent) ads dues the United States (15 
per cent). This fact demonstrates how 
much the people of the island want 
to improve their school system. It alsp 
indicates that progress has been made, 
In 1898, when the U.S. took over 
Puerto Rico, 77 per cent of the people 
were illiterate: in 1940, only 31 per 
cent were. Only 10 per cent of chil. 
dren of school age were in school at 
the turn of the century; last year, there 
were 47 per cent. The budget for pub- 
lic education has been increased more 
than sixfold in the past eight years 
from $6,000,000 in 1941 to $36,000.00; 
in 1948. 

There are now more children with- 
out schools than there were 49 years 

ago: 288,000 in 1900; 310,000 in 1945. 

46. 

95% of those in rural elementary 
schools attend only three hours a day, 

Nine out of ten pupils who start 
rural first grade drop out before the 
seventh. 

Half of all pupils quit during the 
first six years. 

There are 1,006 rural one-room 

schools with an average teacher-load 

of 60. 

Only 4.5°. of the Island's children 
of high school age attend high school, 


3ui— 


MORE THAN INCREASED educa 
tion is needed, however. Puerto Ricaa 
economics are vitally affected by co- 
lonial practices which we _ continut 
although our colonialism has proved 
far more enlightened than that of other 
empires. For example: Puerto Rico 4s 
allowed to refine only that small por- 
tion of its total sugar crop which t 
consumes locally; the rest has to be 
sent in. a semi-processed state to ! 
refined on the mainland. If Puerto 
Rico were allowed to refine all its 
sugar, its incomé would be increased 
by around $25,000,000 annually. It could 
also grow least 20 per cent more 
sugar than it is allowed to grow undet 
our quota arrangements. This would 
bring in another $25,000,000 annually. 

In addition to the handicaps namea 
there are cihers usually faced by 
underprivileged, pre-industrial areas 
throughout t! 
petition with 
operating on < 

Puerto Rice did not ask to Col 
under American rule; it 


been asked \ 


world, especially con 
established industri 


mass-production basis 


hether it want 
under our flag. It has been crippl 
by rules and regulations made for t 
mainland but indiscriminately appli 
to it, as well as by manipulations 
pressure groups like the sugar refiners 
It would therefore seem only just ! 
allow Puerto Rico to participate 
the distribution of federal education 
funds on the same basis as will the 
states, if and when an aid-to-education 
bill is passed, and S. 246 should be 5° 
amended. ; 
In the long run, we must grant the 
iskand’s unanimous demand for séii- 
determination---and that doesn’t mea® 
in 2000 A.D. The need to go to Inter 
American and other international cons 
ferences with clean hands should impes 
us to take that step, even if we dont 
believe in democracy firmly enous? 
to do it because it is consistent wi 
our professed beliefs. 
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Chemists Spiking Life's Staff, 
Dairymen Try to Butter It 
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Summer in Rome 


Dorothy Thompson’s column, “On the Record,” has appeared 
in hundreds of newspapers. During the late Thirties, her forth- 
right exposes of Hitlerism and of the German-American Bund 
helped alert Americans to the dangers of Nazism, foreign and 
domestic. She is now traveling abroad for the Bell Syndicate. 


By Dorothy Thompson 


F YOU HAD GONE TO SLEEP in Rome in 1936 and should awaken 
in this summer of 1949, and if you had not observed from your 
mirror the passage of time, you would surely not guess, as you 

walked the’streets, that a shattering war had come and gone in which 
Italy was the loser. 

You would see the main streets of the Eternal City jammed with 
motorcycles and motor cars — many of the latter large, high-powered, 
expensive of gas consumption, and of American make — and perhaps 
you would notice that their horns were louder than usual and wonder 
what had relaxed Mussolini’s anti-noise decrees. You would observe 
shop windows filled with familiar Italian wares — beautiful leather 
goods, silks, lingerie, ceramics —and that the people in the streets 
were, on the whole, well-dressed, well-nourished, and obviously pos- 
sessed of vitality. You would see familiar camera-toting American 
tourists thronging in and out of the expensive Pincio hotels. 





IF YOU HAD BEEN ACCUSTOMED to move in that kind of 
society and set out to call on your friends, you might find them, as 
before, in Roman palaces where, over 
shining floors of parti-colored tile, from 
behind marble pillars and under lofty 
frescoed ceilings, uniformed flunkies 
moved, serving cocktails and variegated 
hors d’oeuvres from vast silver trays. 

Or, if you dropped into one of your 
favorite restaurants—a modest one, 
perhaps where one ate out-of-doors on 
some fountained piazza—you would 
find great trays of the famous prosciutto, 
the world’s best ham; artichokes, stem 
and all, marinated in olive oil; pasta rich 
with butter, dissolving in parmesan; 
crisp, wheaty bread; oranges golden in 
their nests of shining leaves. And sip- 
ping your~wine, sharp or soft, full or 
light according to your taste and pocket- 
book, you would ruminate on the delight of living in the most beau- 
tiful city in the world. 

Only later —as you gradually awakened — would you learn that 
things are not quite as their brilliant surfaces seem. But even then 
you would know that Italy, in 1949, is immeasurably more as it was 
before the war than as it was in 1945 and 1946. 

Where, for instance, are the wild youth depicted in the Italian 
moving pictures we saw in America, such as “Shoe Shine”? You 
do not see street Arabs, and the Minister of Interior, Mario 
Scelba, tells you that they are now in homes, and no longer much 
of a problem. 

But there is poverty in Italy, as there always has been poverty in 
Italy, much worse in some regions than in others; worst of all in the 
south. The land problem plagues modern Italy as it plagued the Italy 
of the Caesars, and in considering a land program the present govern- 
ment “liscovered plans dating from 300 years ago! Reform lags, and 
back of the lag is the half-resigned knowledge that not all the reform 
in the world can solve the problem of too many people in too little 
space with too little soil and too few resources. 





THE PROBLEMS WHICH HAVE PERENNIALLY BESET Italy 
thus perplex the Government of the Italian Republic. 

The rich are too rich, and the poor are too poor. No one really 
knows, furthermore, just how rich the rich are, because no Mediter- 
ranean peoples — neither the Italians, the Greeks, the French nor the 
Spaniards — ever properly report for income taxes. The great mass 
of people pay most of the taxes on moving goods, which is entirely 
unjust, and generally accepted. 

The distribution of income, according to studies made outside the 
Government, and allowing for these facts, is almost exactly what it 
is in the United States. But since the total national Income is very 
much smaller per capita, the somewhat less than two-thirds which 
goes to the 90 per cent is immensely thinner; the one-tenth of the 
“haves” by contrast appear richer, no doubt, than they actually are. 

And thg Communist party, though it has received a severe set- 
back, is by no means dead. What it has lost in the cities, during a 
period of high employment and fair prosperity, under an insulin in- 
jection of American aid, it might quickly recoup under other condi- 
tions and, in the impoverished south of the latifundian-estates and 
wretched land labor, it is making sufficient headway to push the Gov- 
ernment toward more radical measures. 

In fact, the land problem is the most pressing of all Italian prob- 
lems, and the most discussed on all sides. 











How Czechoslovakia Was Forced Out of the Marshall Plan: 4 
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WO YEARS AFTER the Kremlin forced 

Czechoslovakia to refuse to join the Mar- 

shall Plan, and eighteen months after the 
communist coup, Czechoslovakia is an economic 
colony of the Soviet Union. Its economic situ- 
ation is catastrophic. While other nations re- 
member gratefully that the conversations on 
the Marshall Plan started just two years ago 
at Paris, Czechoslovakia remembers those days 
sadiy. For they proved for the first time to 
the world and to Czechoslovakia itself that the 
Soviets did not intend to keep their promise 
of not interfering in the internal affairs of 
Czechoslovakia. 

My recollection of those events is based on 
my discussions with Jan Masaryk, then Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, and on a secret 
report he had written for President Benes. 
“This is a new Munich,” Jan Masaryk told me 
at the Prague airport after his return from 
Moscow on July 12, 1947. “This time, how- 
ever, it’s an Eastern Munich,” he added. He 
returned as a member of a delegation which 
also included the then Prime Minister Klement 
Gottwald and Minister of Justice Prokop 
Drtina, one of the closest collaborators of 
Benes. After the February coup d’etat, Drtina 
attempted suicide and has since been in prison 
in Prague. 

When Jan Masaryk alighted from the plane 
he was pale and tired and reluctant to talk. 
Only later did he tell me: 

“I left for Moscow as the Foreign Min- 
ister of a sovereign country and I returned 
as Stalin’s lackey.” 

Silently and dreamily he gave me his hand 
und walked to his car. Looking after him, I 
realized how simply and exactly he expressed 
the feelings of the whole nation. Stalin’s 
order to shun the Marshall Plan meant the 
end of Czechoslovak independence. Czecho- 
slovakia had been deprived of its own will and 
became a satellite of the Soviet Union. All of 
us felt at that time how the Iron Curtain was 
sliding down around our country. 





BENES AND MOLOTOV — 1945 
“All of Us Felf... 


VAN HERBEN was a political journalist in Czechoslovakia for 25 years. In 1945, after 

returning from a German concentration camp where he spent six years, he became 

editor-in-chief of the largest Czech daily, “Svobodné Slovo.” 
organ of the Benes party and led the opposition to Czech Communism. Herben left Czecho- 
slovakia on March 4, 1948. In his homeland, he now stands accused of premeditated treas- 
son. The material for this article was taken from a secret memorandum written by Jan 
Masaryk for President Benes, after Masaryk’s return from Moscow, July, 1947. 


ULIUS FIRT, author of the companion article-to Mr. Herben’s on this page, was 

also a leader of the Benes National Soci2list party, vice chairman of the Foreign Rela- 

tions Committee and chairman of the Budget Committee of the Czechoslovak par- 
liament prior to the 1948 Communist coup. 
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FOREIGN READERS MAY INQUIRE why 
the Czechoslovak delegation chose to go to 
Moscow at all to ask whether-to~ aecept pros- 
perity or misery. To explain this, I have to 
say something about communistic trickery and 
deceit. 

The Czechoslovak Government discussed the 
Marshall Plan, for the first time, on July 1, 
1947. Since Molotov firmly refused to partici- 
pate in the Plan, Gottwald took the same line 
at the session of the Government. Jan Masaryk, 
however, surprised the Ministers with some 
new facts: 

First, a delegation of the Polish Commu- 
nist Government, including Prime Minister 
Cyrankiewicz, was in Prague at the time. 
Masaryk asked the Polish Premier what 
Poland was going to do. Cyrankiewicz, 
smiling. answered that Poland was pre- 
pared to join the Marshall Plan whether 
Moscow liked it or not. “We shall appease 
Molotov by not sending a special delega- 
tion to Paris. We shall just ask our Paris 
Ambassador to participate in the nego- 
tiations.” 

Second, Masaryk informed his colleagues 
that he had received, the day before, 
Mr. Bodrov, the Soviet chargé d'affaires 
at Prague. During a political interview, 
Bodrov told Masaryk three times that the 
Soviet Union had no objections to Czecho- 
slovakia’s participation in the Marshall 
Plan. 

Under the impression of these statements by 
Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Government de- 
cided unanimously to send a delegation to the 
Paris conference. Even Gottwald and the other 
Communists voted for this decision. They 
showed great nervousness in doing so, accord- 
ing to Masaryk. To ease the situation, it was 
decided not to call a cabinet meeting until 
July 4 to decide whether Czechoslovakia should 
send its Foreign Minister to Paris or be repre- 
sented by its Ambassador alone. The idea was 
to gather, in the meantime, some information 
as to what other governments friendly to Mos- 
cow would do about the Marshall Plan. 


WHEN THE MINISTERS MET on July 4, 
Gottwald tried from the start to reverse the 
decision of the previous session, but the demo- 
cratic Ministers insisted it be kept. Gottwald, 
wishing to appease the public, capitulated and 
again voted for participation. It was decided 
that Czechoslovakia should be represented at 
Paris by its Ambass&dor. 

At the same time, the Communists raised 
within the Government the question of whether 
a treaty of mutual aid and alliange should be 
concluded with France. Negotiations in this 
matter had started a year before, but after 
the Communists were expelled from the French 
Government, the Czechoslovak Communists 
delated the treaty under various pretexts. 
Benes insisted on its conclusion, arguing that 
such a treaty would help Czechoslovakia, allied 
with Moscow, to contribute to some rapproche- 
ment between East and West. This was one of 
his favorite themes. 

The Communists raised the question again 


‘zand Benes twice invited Gottwald to discuss 
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it with him. After it became obvious that 
Gottwald would not agree with Benes and tha 
it would be impossible to receive a cley 
answer from Moscow—which played into the 
hands of the Czech Communists by answering 
vaguely—Gottwald suggested sending a specia| 
delegation to Moscow, to ask Stalin personally 
for advice. Gottwald pretended this was 4 
sudden idea of his and argued that Czecho. 
slovakia, as an ally of the Soviet Union, was 
bound to consult Moscow before concluding 
such a treaty. 

Benes and the Government were relieved by 
this suggestion and accepted it. It was decided 
that a special delegation would fly to Moscow 
on July 8 and that its members should be 
Gottwald, Masaryk and Drtina. 


NOBODY SUSPECTED AT THE TIME that 
the Kremlin had already decided the future of 
Czechoslovakia. Some suspicion was aroused 
by the fact that the trip was delayed for a day 
on the pretext of bad weather, though the sun 
was shining all over Europe. But everybody 
believed the treaty with France would be the 
only point under discussion at Moscow. 

“Gottwald deceived us,” Jan Masaryk 
told me bitterly after his return from Mos- 
cow. “We arrived at Moscow Wednesday, 

July 9, and Gottwald told us he did not 

feel well and wanted to rest in his room. 

I told him I knew he would rather prefer 

some glasses of vodka to a bed.” 

Gottwald, however, insisted he wanted to 
rest. About eight o’clock in the evening Jan 
Masaryk asked Gottwald’s personal secretary 
to look after him and to ask him for dinner, 
but the secretary returned saying Gottwald 
still slept soundly. 

Several minutes later, however, Gottwald 
entered the hotel from the street! He was ob- 
viously cheered up and, sure enough, vodka 
had something to do with his gay mood. 

“I am coming straight from the Kremlin. 
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er MISSION TO MOSCOW we 


then supposedly deadly antagonists, 4 


Army, and Karol Smitke, leader of tne 
Moscow to offer to betray the government @ 
ruler of Slovakia, on condition that the Rus 
coup d’etat under communist auspices. Smi 
agreement and support of his Slovak Commi 











2: Russia agreed to the proposal, negotiated 
= slovak ambassador to Moscow, Zdenek Fieri 


to divulge any of this information to his om 
negotiations with Catlos violated a 1943 tea 


with the Western Allies. : 

But General Heliodor Pika. chief of thet 
the Catlos-Smitke talks with Soviet leaders! 
Benes in London, stressing the threat inv 
diately cabled Fierlinger expressing ¢ nfident 
the’ Slovak quislings. 








THE BENES MESSAGE AROUSED si 
requested Fierlinger’s withdrawal from his * 


solely of Soviet interests. Russia, moreovel id 


her negotiations with the enemy, in the 
After a full month of silence. the Soviel 

:: the Czech government, Alexander Lebedev, 
:: had been discontinued. Lebedev added 1% 
?} tions, but that they had been conducted by 
Benes magnanimously accepted the # 
Soviets. Fierlinger was permitted to stay * 
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IS WITH STALIN 


ben 

from Stalin.” he told Masaryk and Drtina. 

“Everything is settled. Stalin was furious 

and shouted at me why we joined the 

Marshall Plan. But he wants to tell it to 

you personally—we have to call on him 

tonight, eleven o'clock sharp.” 

“It was obvious,” Masaryk commented, “that 
Gottwald had drunk to encourage himself. I 
consulted Drtina and my advisers, but in the 
end we understood there was nothing to do 
but face Stalin’s judgment. But we agreed we 
would defend ourselves, whether Stalin and 
Gottwald liked it or not, and that we would 
insist on an honorable compromise.” 


THAT NIGHT THEY SAT at the round table 
in the Kremlin. On one side were Stalin and 
Molotov; on the opposite side Gottwald, 
Masaryk, Drtina and two high Government 
officers. 

According to Masaryk’s secret report to Benes, 
Stalin began without introduction and diplo- 
matic niceties. Previously, he said, the U.S.S.R. 
thought the small Slavonic countries could 
join the Marshall Plan and that even the Soviet 
Union might derive some profit from: it. Now, 
however, he said, it was obvious that the aim 
of the United States was to isolate the U.S.S.R. 
And then: “None of our allies must join the 
Marshall Plan!” 

Stalin rose quickly, puffed at his pipe and 
started pacing the room. He ignored a sub- 
servient remark by Gottwald and continued 
loudly. “He talked to us like a teacher to 
rebellious pupils,” said Masaryk. 

"If Czechoslovakia should keep its deci- 
cision,” Stalin continued, “the West would 
regard it as a proof that it had deserted 
the Slavic bloc. Just look how stupidly the 
American press is writing even today. What 
it says about the decision of your Govern- 
ment! There is no middle of the road here. 
Czechoslovakia has to go either with us or 
against us.” 

Masaryk tried to say something. “We are in 





Ferdinand Catlos, commander of the Slovakian 
lunist party of Slovakia. General Catlos flew to 


nt di Tiso, the priest whom Hitler had made puppet 
trust hin with the leadership of a scheduled 
Smiapose was to assure the Soviet Union of the 
ommilpllowers, 
ated Walls with Catlos, and informed the then Czecho- 
‘jeri the scheme. Fierlinger, in turn, promised not 
s owigament, then exiled in London, although the 
treal@# Czechoslovakia and various Soviet agreements 
Vak military mission in Moscow, learned about 


eneral Pika Was 


By Julius Firt 


@raken in August, 1944, by two well-known, and 


a delicate situation,” he interposed, “and we 
have to find such a way out as to not to do 
harm to the sovereignty of our state.” 

“Sovereignty!” Stalin laughed. “Who 
cares? I told you already your answer must 
be yes or no. There is nothing in between. 
If you join the Marshall Plan, I shall con- 
sider it a breach of our treaty of alliance. 
In that case the Soviet Union will not con- 
sider itself bound by this treaty—and I 
need not explain to you what that would 
mean.” 

“Generalissimo,” Masaryk replied, “we have 
to settle this problem with honor. Our Am- 
bassador could participate in the first talks at 
Paris and after several days withdraw, ex- 
plaining that we changed our mind after we 
saw what conditions there are attached.” 

"I told you already.” said Stalin, “that 
you must reverse your decision for par- 
ticipation in the Paris conference, and you 
must do it immediately. Even a merely 
formal representation of Czechoslovakia at 
the Paris conference would be considered 
by the Soviet Union as an inimical act. You 
must. If you don’t, it will mean a break in 
the Slavic front.” 

With this, Stalin closed the interview and let 
them understand that the session was over. 

% 2 % 

“WHAT ABOUT THE TREATY with France?” 
I asked Jan Masaryk after I had read this dra- 
matic report written for President Benes. 

“Nobody even mentioned it,” said Mas- 
aryk with a grin. “Stalin showed no in- 
terest in it, even though Benes sent him a 
long letter on it through Gottwald. I think 
Stalin didn’t even bother to read the letter. 
Besides, it is obvious that the treaty with 
France was just a pretext to lure us to Mos- 
cow,” Masaryk added sadly. 

On Thursday, July 10, the day after the 
Wednesday session in the Kremlin, there was 
a session of the parliament at Prague. The quiet 


assumed full responsibility for the nefarious scheme to betray Czech democracy. 
act, however, earned him the hatred of the Russians and Fierlinger’s renewed hostility (it was not : 
the first time Pika had thwarted Fierlinger’s pro-Soviet machinations). i 
General Heliodor Pika had gone to Moscow in the Spring of 1941, when Russia, expecting Hitler 
to attack, had asked Benes to send a dependable liaison officer. 
Pika’s military ability, he was well received there. 
After the outbreak of Nazi-Soviet hostilities, Zdenek Fierlinger was appointed Czechoslovak am- 


bassador to the U.S.S.R. 


Pika was willing to cooperate with the Russians, as Czechoslovakia’s allies, but at the same time 
wa concerned with protecting his-own country’s interests. The ambitious Fierlinger, on the other = 
hand, offered his services to the cause of communism without regard to his country’s interests. The : 
lines thus drawn, it was inevitable that Pika and Fierlinger become mortal enemies. 
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JAN MASARYK — 1947 
. . + The Iron Curtain Sliding Down” 


discussion was interrupted by a cable from 
Moscow signed by Gottwald, Masaryk and 
Drtina. The cable asked the Czechoslovak 
Government urgently to call a meeting of the 
Ministers immediately and to revoke. the 
Czechoslovak acceptance of the Marshall Plan. 
Under pressure from Gottwald the cable asked 
the decision of the Government be unanimous. 

“rhis' is Munich,” the 


another repeated 


Czechoslovaks after the news became known. 
“This is the end of Czechoslovak independence. 
We have a new protectorate—this time a red 
one.” 

The atmosphere in the streets of Prague re- 
sembled that of March 15, 1939, when Hitler 
invaded Czechoslovakia. 





illed , 


Pika’s patriotic 


Since Red Army circles admired 





cueaneen 


lers, 4 imunicated what he knew to President Eduard 
ined, democratic Czechoslovia. Benes imme- 
he Soviets would not betray Czechoslovakia to 


mM in Russia. 


The London Czech government 





; Ma post ierli ‘ 

yer 7+ and Fierlinger was left exposed as a servant 
coy fn i y ; E 
rer, I tm with the Western Allies over exposure of 
e pel Neral Catlos. 

a - finally replied through its ambassador to 
— by President Benes that the talks with Catlos 
d 1: ernment had nothing to do with the negotia- 
d by @Pvak Communists. 

Dia j « j i 

P in oy and thus saved the situation for the 
ay the Czech envoy. Smitke and his comrades 





GENERAL PIKA, AS CHIEF of the Czech military mission, opposed the infiltration of certain = 


communist agitators (Josef Reicin, Yaroslav Prochazka) into Czechoslovak army units in Russia. But 
Fierlinger did all he could to please the Communist leaders Zorin and Gottwald by countenancing such 
infiltration, by betraying secret messages from Benes in London, and by generally working both 
against Pika and against the Czech government in exile. 
the highest Soviet distinctions, was placed on the Russian blacklist. 


Until February, 1948, neither the Russians, nor Fierlinger, nor Gottwald, dared attack Pika pub- = 
But after the fall of the = 
democratic republic, and following Benes’s death a short time afterward, it became easy—and nec- : 
essary—to denounce Pika, who incidentally was then a sick man. Soon, Moscow ordered Fierlinger = 
and the Czech Communists to prepare to wreak revenge on Pika and simultaneously eliminate a | 


licly. Any such move would have been dismissed by independent judges. 


dangerous witness of their wartime treason and disloyalty. 


The Gottwald regime thereupon -preferred fake charges against Pika—including one that Pika 
had in reality been a Western “spy” during his stay in Moscow from 1941 on—but most of the charges = 
against him were never published. The trial itself was held secretly. The inevitable sentence—death : 


—followed. Pika was sent to prison. Five weeks ago he was executed. 


Eventually, Pika, who had been awarded 
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Sir Thomas Abandons Utopia: 


CITIZEN THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA. By Russell Ames. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 230 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 
HE VISION OF AN IDEAL COMMONWEALTH, an ideal city or state, 


is one that for ages, probably ever since the rise of organized society, 

has haunted the dreams of mankind. Especially those of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the saint. To mention three great examples, we have 
Plato’s Republic, St. Augustine’s City of God, and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
At times there is a certain sense of compulsion: the philosopher must 
round out his logical, ethical, and aan nee cna 


aesthetic systems, his theory of value, be found passages descriptive of an 
by way of demonstrating their ap- idyllic folk or state, and often these 
plicability in the realm of theory are obviously little if anything more 


still—to the world of human experi- 
ence, it 
he science of government. At other 


than academic exercises on the part of 
socio-economic problems, and the devotees of the New Learning. 


times there is a compulsion of a dif- z : 
TO SIR THOMAS MORE belongs 


the credit for having minted the word 


erent sort, that of poet or saint (the; 
re not too far apart), and then 


‘ave somehing in the nature of an for this variety of social wish-fulfill- 


pocalypse, an ecstatic ment of day-dreaming and by so doing 
vorld beyond this one we know 
city four-square” which is the Chris- 
tian’s heaven, admittedly not realizable 
m earth; or the artist’s attempt to land of never will be, never can be? 
create out of the materials of jis Some three centuries later, in the 
magination a shape of things “nearer period of the French Revolution, a 
to the heart’s desire.” group of men who were thinkers as 
well as dreamers and who came to be 
called after Sir Thomas’s book—the 
Utopian Socialists—sought to bring the 
vision down to earth and make it a 
iow and then; it is a kind of com- reality. Their failure is historic. Came 
pensatory game that we play with our- then Marx and Engels and scientific 


vision of a ; ; 
the he rendered an invaluable service to 

the language. Utopia, land of nowhere, 

land of never was. Is it, also, the 


* * ve 


PROBABLY ALL OF US, more or 


less, are dream-state world builders 


n, the Paris Commune, and 
all the struggles that followed 
Lenin ahd the 


elves by way of revenge for the tragic socialis 
Came 


“dictatorship of the 


vrongs and shortcomings of terrestrial 
xistence. Only the artist can give the 


iream a finished, aesthetically satis- proletariat,” culminating in the bloodi- 
ying form, make it seem plausible if est, most tyrannical, most absolute 
not real; and the philosopher (« form of human slavery the world has 
Plato) must become an artist or per- ever known 

mit the artist in him to take the Nevertheless for many a liberal dur- 
ascendancy if the result is to be some ing the last thirty years and for many 
thing more than another treatise on a fuzzv-minded fellow-traveler of to- 
human betterment, a soul saver’s o1 day, the Stalinist hell on earth has 


society saver’s propaganda tract pelled and continues to spell Utopia. 

In other words, the element of cre- The dream dies hard. In the light of 
ative fantasy must 
process if the work is not to moldei to the writer who first gave us the 
on the learned shelf but is to have an 
enduring life among those master- 
pieces that are read and re-read by 
subsequent generations. The poet in 
the primal sense of maker must pre- 
dominate. 


enter into th all this, it may be well to turn back 


term and see what manner of man he 
was and what light this may have to 
throw upon the nature of his work. 


Xe a F 


NO BOOK IN ALL LITERATURE, 
perhaps, with the exception of the 
Bible, has been subjected to a greater 
number of widely varying interpreta- 
tions than has More’s Utopia. The 


It is natural that the men of the 
Renaissance, Sir Thomas More among 
them, should have been particularly 
attracted to the question of an ideal 
social order. While the popular con- 


author of the volume under review 
here lists fourteen such explanations 
ception of it stands in need of con- and 
siderable revision in the light of re- 
cent medieval studies, the era was 
none the less one of break-up and 


there are more that might be 
found. Sir Thomas has been seen in 
turn as a dreamer, an escapist, a social 
planner, a medievalist, a primitive 
change and re-alignment, of reforma- or primitive-Christian communist, a 
herald of modern socialism, a ration- 
idly expanding geographical, astro- alist 
nomical, intellectual, and _ spiritual 
horizons, all of which lent a special 
zest to such speculations. Throughout 
the pages of the Humanist writers will 


tion and countermreformation, of rap- 


philosopher, a Humanist dilet- 
tante, an imitator of Plato, a Christian 
humanist, a British imperialist before 
his time, a critic of G@ontemporary Eng- 
lish society, etc., etc., etc. 

In short, the Utopia has been, lit- 
erally, all things to all men; and it 
should be Stressed that these inter- 
pretations are by no means mutually 
exclusive — practically every one of 
them may have something to con- 





3 ee 

Samuel Putnam is a specialist in 
the Renaissance period. He has trans- 
lated the works of Aretino and 
Rabelais, and has written biographies 
of Rabelais and Marguerite of Na- 
varre. His translation of Cervantes’ 


o : Ss ‘ highly complex individual and his cor- 
Don Quixote” is to be published wie Geers sage ~ depen 

“4 respondingly far from simple reflec- 

. y tions on the communal life of the 


tribute to our understanding of a 





species. That is just the trouble with 
More’s innumerable commentators past 
and present: they have failed to see 
and grasp the whole man that he was; 
yet wholeness, universality, catholicity 
is the very essence of the Renaissance 
type. Sir Thomas was a lawyer, mer- 
chant, court wit, chancellor of the 
realm, man of letters, would-be-monk, 
and finally, in the eyes of the Church, 
a martyr. And still we have not ex- 
hausted the ‘multiple facets of his 
personality. 

What makes the task of the com- 
mentator particularly hard. annoyingly 
hard for the one who is fond of over- 
implication, is the seemingly in- 
consistent, contradictory pattern int> 
which More’s life falls. . After having 
given expression in the Utopia to some, 
very modern and revolutionary-sound- 
ing ideas, he afterward becomes a de- 
fender of private property. Did he 
mean what he said in the first place, 
was he even then in reality advo- 
cating a return to medievalism, or is 
it merely a case of the tired radical in 
his eldering years? 

As might have been expected, his 
interpreters have seized upon one or 
another aspect of the man or his 
career in accordance with their own 
ideological leanings and preconcep- 
tions and the point they were out to 
prove. Thus, in his Thomas More of 
thirteen years ago, R. W. Chambers 
presents the Catholic view, while Karl 
Kautsky, in Thomas More and His 
Utopia, published back in 1890, por- 
trays his subject as the foe of a capi- 
talism that was scarcely born as yet, 
an early sixteenth century socialist. 
And so it goes. 

As for Mr. Ames, of the English 
department of Queens College, he is, 
without ever frankly admitting it, an 
exponent of the so-called Marxist 
chool of literary criticism as prac- 
ticed with horrendous results by fol- 
lowers of the Stalinist party line. 
(One may recall what Smirnov did to 
Shakespeare, Novitsky to Cervantes.) 
He tells us that among the persons to 
whom he submitted his manuscript for 
criticism was Howard Selsam, who 
teaches philosophy (sic) at the Jeffer- 
son School; and although the Utopia 
is supposed to be a work of literature, 
that fact is lost sight of amid all the 
talk of feudalism and the bourgeoisie, 
merchant capital, usury capital, com- 
modities, use value, exchange value, 
etc. The student must show that he 
has learned his lesson and knows how 
to apply it to a cherished literary 
masterpiece. 

The author begins by resurrecting 
Kautsky, but only that he may attempt 
to demolish him. With a grim deter- 
mination he sets out to prove that 
More’s attack was leveled, not, as 
Kautsky believed, at capitalism, but at 
the surviving remnants of feudalism 
in England, and was aimed at righting 
certain specific abuses. In support of 
his thesis Mr. Ames, who clearly has 
read everything of importance bearing 
on the matter, supplies an abundance 
of data. The only thing is that, like 
all the others, he picks his evidence, 
being careful to omit any pieces that 
do not fit. Above all he deliberately 
disregards any aesthetic considera- 













































































"@ sup 
e mid 


who WE 


; uitable 
tions, an attitude that can on'y 


to a dismemberment, a mutilati a ght, G 
of Sir Thomas and of his work ~evhich, 

That More was painfully a ; ess ar 
social injustices in the England ormly 
day and hoped his book might hay ifies ats 
some effect in remedying ther noe! OF é 
to be denied. His correspondey One r 
Erasmus shows as much. But to pig ual 
ture him solely, or e\ prin var 
a representative of the ch le me 
to which he belonged, the rising boygpe® 29° 
geoisie, explains nothing and ji Wee to 
over, a palpable distortion. Me hile Di 
under the guise of a benevolent resy atic 


rection, Mr. Ames has succeed 
own satisfaction in refuting EK 
old-time arch-enemy of the B 
theoreticians, and would have 
lieve that Sir Thomas was a 
Henry Wallace “progressive” b 
centuries too soon! 


Such an approach takes no #2countf 
of those other Sir Thomases—the court 
wit, the devout Catholic, the p 
disciple of Plato and Augustine, th 


a 
playful Humanist. It overlooks cemf§tateme: 
tain factors that are not to be disither— 
regarded. One is the large element df Gid 


the medieval that is to be found per 
sisting in Renaissance man, even @ 


a figure like: Erasmus. Another is thé 
changing character of the age, markedgvhen I 
by the disillusionment of the earlygnexcu 
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Humanists with the fruits of th 


Protestant Reformation which thej 
had expected so much. And | 
there is the point made by Chamoen 
that More’s views < no 
compatible with. a social tren ( 
doctrine that has existed wit 
body of Christianity i the ¢ 
times, taking on a 1‘ ved intens 
with St. Francis of A 

When he comes to plain 
seeming later defect Mr. 
has to admit that it is i very z 
to understand”; he ealing 0¢ th 
with the human el t, the 4 : 
periences of a soul, ¢ there are . 
ideological formulas of which he. i *UE 
avail himself. Who can say what gage ¢0SU 
on, all that goes on, another's - 
tellectual and spiritual life? The L ” a4 
one can do is to venture a caret” ” 
considered surmise. My own belief “F 
that Sir Thomas wes t a are beard 
radical,” nor was he a victim i 
proverbial creeping conservatsi 4 - a 


age. 


I think, rather, that ] tuation ¥ 


in a way comparable to that of ™ 

of us today who have scen a rev : 
tionary movement (in the Sik ; i 
century it was the Reformation © “C 


verted into a new-old i of ty! 


and oppression; for that 3s 

pened in England under Hen dhe 
As a matter of fact poh accu, 
some of his previous inait’ 


ced in fig 
cepts, More was still engaged nV to 










ing the day-to-day battle of the ™ “a 
and downtrodden, especially the ae .} . 
ants, in the name of justice ane® 
cording to the dictat f his 
science. 

The founder of Utopia has 8% Ea 
his citizenship in that thical se 
and for this men called him @ © 
tionary even as he fought 10 
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elemental decencies w! 
name of idealism were 
familiar it all sounds! 
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IDE’S SIX LECTURFS ON DOSTOEVSKY were delivered in 1922, 
published the following year, and™translated into English in 1925. 


In those years, the influence of the great Russian novelist on Western 


intellectuals 


tions had 


was steadily increasing. 


Constance Garnett’s English trans- 
appeared, a new and complete French translation of The 


Pothers Karamazov was being eagerly anticipated, and great excitement 
vas provoked by the publication in Germany and later in other countries of 
e suppressed chapter front The Possessed, “Stavrogin’s Confession.” In 
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he midst of 
Hefender ot 
n intelligent moderator to those 
who were finding in Dostoevsky a 
yitable cult object. Seen in this 
ight, Gide’s is a literary appraisal 
Bhich, despite its lapses into coy- 
ess and apology, is almost uni- 
prmly provocative, and easily jus- 
ifies its re-publication after a quar- 
er Oi a century. 

One might dwell at length on the 


qualities of this little volume, citing 
e warmth of Gide’s presentation, the 
welcome absence of critical jargon, the 
gse and sophistication which we have 





_mome to expe ym the French master 
“hese pages contain a good dead of in- 
7 brmation on Dostoevsky’s creative life, 
_ Aperived fro ed sources and sensi- 
‘+ vely evaluated. The two sections on 
" ’ espondence are es- 
“B® But when one renowned writer com- 
‘ Wirents on another, the reader’s atten- 
outiion will necessat ly be divided between 
buthor and subject. In this,case, he will 
uivant to know what the book con- 


uit@ributes to his understanding of 
, eDosteevsky likewise what it re- 
theeals about Gide. Arnold Bennett’s 
clmiatement, “They were made for each 
> disg@ther—or rather Dostoevsky was made 
easily dismissed. Gide 
> modest and more ac- 








ve grasped, have you 
int in my introduction 
t Dostoevsky was often 








earlygn excuse essing my own ideas? 





: cap ‘ er Gae, 
John Shepley is completing his first 
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Cymbals for Mel 


is charged atmosphere Gide made a critical bow, as a warm 
he Russian to those who felt their rationality affronted, and as 





I should crave your pardon did I think 
that thereby I had presented Dostoev- 
sky’s in a false light. No, like the bees 
Montaigne tells of, I have but gathered 
from his works what I needed to make 
my own honey. However life-like a 
portrait, there is always much of the 
artist in it, as much of him almost as 
of the sitter.” 

Although this is an honest enough 
statement, it raises two threatening 
issues. First, in the course of his select- 
ing what has Gide omitted from his 
portrait of Dostoevsky? And secondly, 
to what degree is the figure in the book 
Gide, Gide masquerading as Dostoev- 
sky for the exposition and justification 
of his own ideas? 


& bx 


ANYONE FAMILIAR with Freud’s 
essay, “Dostoevsky and Parricide,” will 
recognize the extent of Gide’s omis- 
sions. Throughout he inclines to linge: 
about the periphery of a_ situation, 
examining its secondary aspects with 
genuine perception but recoiling from 
the deeper implications. He contributes 
some unusual observations on the sub- 
ject of Prince Myshkin’s chastity but 
treats Myshkin’s disease with shy re- 
luctance. He speaks at length on the 
theme of jealousy, in Dostoevsky “a 
suffering which is not complicated by 
any feeling of hatred for rivals,” often 
leading to “a strange, imperious affec- 
tion,” and he illustrates this by quoting 
the following from the final scene be- 
tween Rogozhin and Myshkin in The 
Idiot: 

“Every time the delirious man (Rog- 





Dostoevsky Repossessed 


DOSTOEVSKY. By André Gide. New Directions. 176 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by JOHN SHEPLEY 


ozhin) broke into screaming or babble, 
he hastened to pass his trembling hand 
softly over his hair and cheeks, as 
though caressing and soothing him.” 

And then Gide turns to. consider The 
Eternal Husband, ignoring the crux of 
the scene, which appears in the very 
next sentence: 

“But by now he could understand no 
questions he was asked and did not 
recognize the people surrounding him; 
and if Schneider himself had come from 
Switzerland to look at his former pupil 
and patient, remembering the condition 
in which Myshkin had sometimes been 
during the first year of his stay in 
Switzerland, he would have flung up 
his hands in despair and would have 
said as he did then, ‘An idiot!’” 

In the presence of this spectacle, the 
identification through madness of Mysh- 
kin and Rogozhin, Gide’s quiet enuncia- 
tions about “strange, imperious affec- 
tion” are somewhat gratuitous. 

Confronted by the psychological com- 
plexity of Dostoevsky’s characters, 
Gide hastens to classify them into two 
categories, the proud and the humble. 
The willingness to accept humiliation 
he sees as somehow pure, the desire to 
inflict it an aspect of power and the 
corrupted intellect. These are im- 
portant themes in Dostoevsky and they 
do not yield themselves to such facile 
analysis. For there is but a very hazy 
dividing line between abjectness and 
humility, and the passive submissive- 
ness which characterizes many of Dos- 
toevsky’s people is intrinsically bound 
up with an active quest for punishment. 

Although Gide has proclaimed his 
scorn for conventions, they have con- 
tinually plagued him, and he remains 
the uneasy moralist and literary ex- 
hibitionist, treading a thin line between 
piety and abandon. Whereas he wel- 
comes the fact that in Dostoevsky’s 
fiction, unlike that of France and Eng- 
land, the conventions do not exist, he 
does not recognize the function which 
this serves. The spontaneous actions of 
Dostoevsky’s people, openly dramatiz- 
ing what would ordinarily be contained 
only in thoughts, provide an extra di- 
mension of freedom and allow Dos- 
toevsky to bring into play the most 


basic conflicts, regardless of social man- 
ners and unrepressed by them. 
me i * 

GIDE IS ANXIOUS that Dostoev- 
sky’s Christianity not offend his French 
and, he assumes, Roman Catholic audi- 
ence. He makes some dubious state- 
ments about an “Asiatic” and “Bud- 
dhist” outlook and insists categorically 


.that Dostoevsky’s Gospel-inspired faith 


is absolute, and.that the atheists in his 
novels are there to illustrate the ruin 
which proceeds from intellectual in- 
subordination to God. Now the essential 
quality of Dostoevsky’s faith is that it 
is not absolute. The power and convic- 
tion with which he endows his scoffers 
shows his own wavering faith and his 
compulsion to entertain every intel- 
lectual objection to the existence of 
God. In a scene in The Possessed, Stav- 
rogin asks Shatov: 

”'T only wanted to know, do you 
believe in God, yourself?’ 

“'T believe in Russia. ... I believe 
in her orthodoxy. ... I believe in 
the body of Christ. . .. I believe 
that the new advent will take place 
in Russia. ...I believe... .’ Shatov 
muttered frantically. 

“‘'And in God? In God?’ 

“I<. . I will believe in God.’” 

In Kirillov’s sacrifice, his suicide to 
prove the non-existence of God, Dos- 
toevsky has embodied the essential 
Christian concept of the Savior, 
twisted it and mocked it, so that in the 
grotesque episode of Kirillov’s death, 
we see the author not as a Christian 
moralist secure in his beliefs and con- 
demning intellectual presumption, as 
Gide tells us, but as a man lashing him- 
self to despair for his inability to 
achieve an unquestioning faith. 

But now Gide’s purposes are clear, 
and we see him, the self-conscious 
French Protestant hopefully evoking 
for his Catholic audience a doctrine 
based directly on the Gospels, and the 
refined intellectual cautiously welcom- 
ing the presence of Dostoevsky’s demon, 
so that as artist he can define neurosis 
as the basis of a creative life. And so, 
after all, his portrait of Dostoevsky, 
however accurate in outline, reveals, 
when we stand close enough, the 
countenance of Gide. 
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. HE SOUNDS OF THE MELVILLE BOOM can now be heard by even 
‘ Whatever else literary revivals may bring 
present wall-founded enthusiasm for Melville is certain in 
to provide us with a series of accurate and usable texts. It 
many of the works of one of our major writers of the last 
be available only in the Constable edition or in other vol- 


probably by inadvertence, from the 
1856 Piazza Tales, it was likewise 
omitted from the Constable volume and 
from Professor Oliver’s recent edition. 





It is just such thankless accuracy that 
the ordinary reader too often takes for 
granted. 

The ordinary reader is sure to be 
pleased by this book, if he has any 
interest in Melville at all. Perhaps he 
will occasionally be irritated by the 
absence of explanatory notes. For 
instance, there seems little reason why 
he should not be informed who the 
“Fox girls” were, even if the explana- 
tion is superfluous to those who know 
the period; for this allusion and others 
like it cast light on “The Apple-Tree 
Table,” in which it occurs. But the 
deliberate avoidance of such annotation 
will not prevent enjoyment. Melville 
has rich gifts, and these pieces display 
them with varying degrees of success. 
For the understanding of his total 
meaning, these short pieces of fiction 
are indispensable. 








NOTATION ON A CALENDAR—— 


Some men are born before their time 
and some whose eyes are focussed 
back to a patterned day 

of ancient and resplendent noise. 


But what of them born 

of and in this hour, 

having no future vision, 

no rearward scope, 

whose language and whose mind 
are functions of this day, 

this swell of history— 


no landscape stretching 

from the soul’s window, 
only the figure of death 
squat on their doorsteps? 


But what of them, the census takers 
of frustration, the forgers . 
of expediencies, the welders 

of the airtight and waterproof, 

the makers of shoes for angels? 


What of them when this day 
is dust in a chalice, 

a dead man’s teeth in a glass, 
fog in a bottle? 


What of them then— 
and what of us? 





Ralph de Toledano 








It is, first, a mistake to overestimate the effects of Yalta. 


A Debate 
Kuomintang Demoralization 
Led to Communist Triumph 


From FRANKLIN WALLICK 


WAS DISAPPOINTED to see the interpretation of events in China 

written by Rodney Gilbert (New Leader, May 21). The man has appar- 

ently seen a lot of China, but I think his article is an unfair, misleading 
appraisal of what is taking place in that unfortunate country. 


Although 


America should be properly ashamed of Yalta-style diplomacy, what hap- 


pened to Manchuria is by no means 
analagous to the Czechoslovakian 
sell-out. The Nationalist govern- 
ment had three excellent Man- 
churian ports at its disposal, in 
spite of the Russian control of Port 
Arthur and Dairen. These adequate 
Nationalist ports were Chingwan- 
tao, Hulatao, and Yingkow. 

Dual control of Manchurian railroads 
once the Nationalists took over Muk 
den, was While the 


tussians assisted the Communists by 


never realized 


handing over Japanese military equip 
ment, the Communists were confronted 
by initial psychological handicaps, a 
a result of Russian looting and con 
genital Chinese hostility towards Ru 
sia, on which the Nationalists 
never able to capitalize 


were 
Indeed, no 
American military observer in China 
was ever impressed by the militarv 
strength added to the Communist army 
by Japanese arm 


gotten from. the 


Russians in Manchuria. Where Amet 
icans were able to observe full Com 
munist armic in the field, Americar 
equipment, either captured from or sol 
by Nationalist was more conspicuou 
The widespread demoralization ir 
Nationalist China has never been full 
appreciated by anti-Communists in the 
United State I know of no more 
vivid example of this than what I heard 


from the lips of a leading Catholic 
educator in Peiping a few weeks be 
fore the Communists took that cits 
We were talking about what resistance 
could be mustered. The Catholic fathe: 


wrung his hands and told me 


“What can we do? If these lads 
(meaning his own students, most of 
whom were anti-Communists) will 
not fight for their country’s inde- 
pendence, then there is nothing we 
can do.” 

Once the Communists got into Man- 
churia, there was no question of thei: 
military superiority, and they quickly 
advanced along the excellent Man- 
churian railroads. For a few months 
their advance was kept relatively static 
as Marshall's mediation efforts secured 
cease-fire agreements from both sides 
gut there was no depletion of man 
power or equipment by the Nationalists 
to put the Nationalists at a 
tageous posit 


disadvan 

ion during this period 
What really happened to 

Nationalist what ha 


weaken the 
consistentl 
plagued the during muc! ft Chiar 
Kai il Ve yt P¢ 


rival who wi not his personal cron 
Consequently, all the American tr: 

ing and equipment which had been so 
assiduously organized by Gene ral Joe 
Stillwell’s staff in Burma and South 
west China, was squandered by insig 
nificant expeditions outside the ham 


lets and cities of Manchuria, with nx 





a ‘ 
Mr. Wallick spent two-and-a-half 


years in China working for UNRRA, 

teaching in Peiping, and serving as 

correspondent for International News 

Service and Worldover Press. 

-. , 





made to take 
center ot 


serious attempt evel 
Harbin the 


Manchuria 


Communist 


IT IS A GREAT MISTAKE to think 
the State Department was never wor- 
ried about what the Communists were 
doing in China. One gets the impres- 
sion from reading The New Leader's 
articles on China, that the Far Eastern 
Affairs Division of our State Depart- 
ment is colonized by misty-eyed fellow- 
travelers just waiting to shake hands 
with stalwart Communist revolution- 
Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Most of the State Depart- 
ment people 


aries. 


whom I’ve known, and 
I've discussed this with many, from the 
Ambassador (to China) to clerks, have 
endeavored to promote the liberal 
democratic forces within China whose 
views were consistent with American 
traditions. 


What happened in China is no re- 
flection on the State Department, so 


much as a reflection on our democratic 


inadequac to deal effectively with 
new political and economic forces in 
Asia. Few American ventures in China 


since V-J Day have prospered. We 
waded into Asia after the war with 
enormous prestige and power, but little 
conception of how to cope with the 
peculiar circumstances of Asia. The 
extravagant efforts of UNRRA badlv 
floundered 

One of the most successful American 
attempts to work effectively in China, 
oddly enough. was the training of 
troops under Stillwell. The well-fed 
and disciplined troops who came out 
of these training camps were such a 
personal threat to Chiang’s power and 
the cliques around him that they were 
never permitted the field generalship 
they deserved. It was largely because 
assurances of proper generalship were 
missing that few responsible Amer- 


icans in China ever became enthusiastic. 


about requests for more military sup- 
port to Nationalist China. 

Under men of the caliber of VMI- 
trained General Sun Li-jen, China was 
getting a well-equipped army. led by 
intelligent, human officers, which could 
have stopped the Communists, if it had 


not been hamstrung by inept cliques 


round Ch Once such troops were 
trained, tl were all too frequent: 
put und the command of carpet 
l 5 ) tole rice itions § ft 
the men and emoralized them to tl 


point of mutiny 


The strategic fall of Mukden, the 
pivot of Nationalist collapse, can be 
traced almost directly to the return 
to power in Manchuria of a corrupt 
general whose only virtue was his 
personal loyalty to Chiang. General 
Tu Yu-ming was sent back to save 
Manchuria after his incredible blun- 
ders had long since discredited him 
for military leadership. 

It will serve the cause of freedom 
in Asia better today if, instead of 
making spurious charges about State 
Department inaction, we got busy mus- 
tering political and economic support 
for the remaining free parts of Asia. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Whose Fault Is China? | 








ear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of | 
view. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, | 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. | 





Blames State Department 
For Nationalist Collapse 


From RODNEY GILBERT 


HE EFFECTS OF THE YALTA AGREEMENT on post-war event 
in China cannot be overestimated. To begin with, the effect on morale 
in Chinese officialdom, civilian and military, was devastating. Cp. 
fidence in this country’s good faith was shaken to such an extent tha 
for three years no effective appeal was made to the Chinese people again 


Soviet Russian policy or influence, for fear that if Moscow resented it 


effectively, the United States would 
leave China in the lurch. 

About ports. Yingkow was closed 
from the start. Communists’ en- 
trenched on the beaches threatened to 
fire on American transports carrying 
Chinese troops. The facilities at Chin- 
wangtao (a one dock “port”’) and un- 
developed Hulutao are simply piffling 
compared with the great installations 
at Dairen. But more important: It was 
the exclusive Russian use of Dairen 
which enabled the Communists in 
Shantung to convert scattered forces 
of guerrillas into a well equipped 
army capable of taking Tsinan. 

Mr. Wallick has met no American 
military men who think that the 
handsome equipment of Japan’s 
Kwantung (Manchurian) army was of 
any importance to the Communists. I 
know highly qualified observers who 
think it was of decisive value; and 
that the value of captured American 
equipment, paraded by the Reds for 
propaganda purposes, has been greatly 
exaggerated. Now the question as to 
the amount of such equipment that 
was captured is being raised. Some 
types of such equipment were never 
supplied to the Nationalists, but were 
supplied in great quantities to Russia. 

P “s a 


I THINK MR. WALLICK’S MEMORY 
of the sequence of events is at fault 
when he suggests that General Mar- 
shall’s intervention halted a Commu- 
nist advance. It halted a Nationalist 
advance on Harbin and a Communist 
retreat. Mr. Wallick’s defense of the 
State Department impresses me not 
at all. I’ve done lots of gossiping in 
Washington with newspapermen 
whose only source of information 
about China was the Department. All 
had the same line. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his disreputable gang had for- 
feited the confidence of “the people”, 
and could not stop the Communists 
with any amount of support. So why 
waste anything on them? All quoted 
the same grossly exaggerated figures 
on post-war aid to China. If any 
highly placed person in the Depart- 
ment ever publicly deplored the con- 
quest of China by a horde of puppets 
under the Kremlin’s direction, it never 
got published. Why? Because it might 
have been construed in China as a 
hopeful expression of sympathy with 
Chiang Kai-shek, and might have 
checked the collapse of civilian 
morale. 


THEN MR. WALLICK follows this 
same nauseating State Department 


line about- supporting the “liberals” 
in China, which is just a backhanded 
way of smearing all of the National- 
ist government personnel as vicious 
reactionaries. The next time any 
reader gets that line of twaddle in 


conversation, let him demand that th 
peddier of it name three “liberals 
competent to participate in government 
councils, who have been exclude 
from them. Then send those names tp 
me. I can offhand name a dozen mo- 
ern-minded friends, whose _ integrity 
is above reproach, who have held high 
office in Nanking since V-J Day. 

As for the generals, Mr. Wallick’s 
information isn’t quite what it should 
be. Tu Yu-ming did not go to save 
Manchuria and lose it. General Wei 
Li-huang was in supreme command 
throughout the successive defeats, Tu 
Yu-ming was a deputy and had little 
to do with the debacle there. He did 
have more to do with the Suchow de- 
bacle, and is supposed to have paid 
for his blunders with his life. Sun Li- 
yen was not pushed into the discard 
by any means. He is right now in 
charge of the 
the armies on Formosa under Chiang 
Kai-shek’s personal patronage. Mr 
Wallick says we must get busy mus- 
tering support for “the remaining 
free parts of Asia.” Well? A vast area 
of China is still free. What support 
are his friends in the Departmen 
mustering, by word or deed, for those 
forces which can still be encouraged 
to fight for their country’s freedom 
from Muscovite hegemony? 





Bread Formula 


(Contiriued from Page Five) 
speech made by Representative Frank 
B. Keefe and printed in the Congres 
sional Record. Mr. Keefe has introduced 
a resolution, now in the House Rule 
Committee, calling for a seven-man It 
vestigation of chemicals in foods. 

REPRESENTATIVE KEEFE, as J” 
might guess, is from Wisconsin, a da! 
state. And Representative J. Cae 
Boggs, who doesn’t want an invest 
gation, is by an equal coincidence 4 
Delaware, seat of the Dupont em} 
and of the Atlas Powder Company 

Well, it’s quite a situation Ever! 
body is fed up with the bread hearings 
circus. It would indeed be a good 1% 
to kick the whole business upstal® 
into a Congressional investigation Suc? 
an inquiry would go faster at least. Ani 
it might conceivably get down to at 
cause of the mess which is that we have 
permitted a wooden-headed, muscle: 
bound food indusry to bully gove™ 
ment health and regulatory agence 
and practically write its own ticket © 
legalized adulteration, until the y= 
dustry is on the verge of knocking "I 
self out, not to mention you and yo 
family. 
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of this exhilaration comes over, 
ice show, 


Humor comes through various 
with the three Bruises 


(I miss him.on the program; but 
he. ¢an’t miss. on> the ‘ice!); 


Skippy Baxter, and John Walsh; 
Buck Pennington, Eileen Seigh, 


delegations from the 48 states, all 
will be 
of skill and beauty 
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NEW FILM 
some old and some 
with Freddy Trenkler 


and 


caught in its 
the versatile 
Shipley. song-and-dance 

: Baxter in a 
characterization 


Girl” 


Joseph T. 


Read 
NEW LEADER. 


| DAN DAILEY AND ANNE 
BAXTER HEAD THE CAST 
IN 20th CENTURY-FOX’S 


The new triple program at the 
Roxy Theatre includes the 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor musical, 
“You’re My Everything, starring 
Dan Dailey and Anne Baxter, a 
gala new variety revue on the 
wonder stage with Bob Crosby, 
famous radio and recording per- 
and Sid Stone, comedy 
pitchman on Milton Berle’s tele- 
plus 
travaganza on the ice stage star- 


Everything, 
business from the 
last days of vaudeville to the be- 
ginning of the “t 
Dan 


: : : : >> | sonality 
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South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
yrice by OSCAR H WAMMERSTER 2nd 


SCAR wenstem ‘ted t wu eee 
MICHENER' ef 
pons etn LES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
WAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Air-Conditioned. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 











STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


Monday, “July 25. 
Conductor: 
HEIFETZ, 
Thursday, July 28, = 8:30 
lst Half of Prog 
Conductor: 
2nd Half of Program 
GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 


Saturday. July 30, at at 8: 30 


“STREET SCENE” 


(in concert form) 


t 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
Soloist 





PIERRE *MONTEUX 





Leader 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. .New 
Theatrical 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 





The Gayest, Grandest Show in Town! 
DAN DAILEY @® ANNE BAXTER 


You he 
My Gvoryths 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
20th Century-Fox 


On the WONDER Stage! 


.| Bob CROSBY 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 


your favorite new laughmaker 


Sid STONE 


ROX Y 


CHILDREN under 12 years 50¢ incl. 
} AIR-CONDITIONED! 


On the ICE Stage! 
A REFRESHING NEW 


ICE-travaganza 


starring skating beauty 


CAROL LYNNE 


SPECIAL! 


Arnold Shoda 


THEATRE 

7th Ave. & 50th St. 

tax AT ALL TIMES! 
COOL! 
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UAW 


Continued from Page One) 


ght dues increase and exten- 


the interval between conven- 


the é alter Reuthe 
mechanical majority which he 
e ent 1 by snapping the 
hip of a roll call. The proof that 
uther is still very much a democrat 
me when he chose to give ground 
ther than risk the bitterness that 
bud have accompanied a showdown. 
These little details of the UAW’s 
ntai, moral and physical condition 
uldn’t be important if the. auto 
hion were not the country’s greatest 

lerms more important than size. 


They add up to the conclusion that 
f ieatures which have long made 
e UAW the country’s most exciting 
still there enormous 
th, it militancy, its unpredictable de- 
racy, its faith in dozens of dreams 
at many old-fashioned labor outfits 
rely scoff at. 


ion are a= its 


reports of 
cooperative prog 


fight for 
in America. 
European 
American 
sponsored guided tours of Detroit fac- 
tories for labor visitors from England. 
Sweden, Germany, 


Convention 


THE UAW CONVENTION thus heard 
the steady progress of a 


ram which has so far 


built six co-op warehouses in Michigan; 
the 
Claire, 
ice station in La Grosse, 


largest department store in Eau 
Wisconsin; and the largest serv- 
Wis. 
does more every 
Negro rights than any 


The UAW day to 
union 
It does more too, to teach 

workers the facts about 

labor; last year the UAW 


France and Italy. 
There is no single organization in 
America of comparable size which 
does more for the democratic faith 
than does the auto union. That is 
why liberals have such an enormous 
stake in the coming wage and pen- 
sion baile with Ford. Upon the issue 
of that fight will depend the UAW's 
ability to continue its program. 
The chief sign of the, UAW’s maturity 


is the gradual drift towards a political 
dead center. 


At the moment Martin 
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This Laxative is 


Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-upsand children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. ‘ 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! 
Economy size 25¢. 


Still 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








Gerber of New York and Leonard 
Woodcock of Muskegon are the only 
two executive board members whose 
political actions bear any relation to 
their union’s socialist past. 

EMIL MAZEY, who was elected to 
the UAW board as the spokesman of 
the anti-Communist left, has mellowed 
more anyone .else. As 
picket lines come back into 
around the auto union, he may reassert 
his ancient vigor; at the moment, he 
is simply the well-tailored, highly- 
efficient manager of the UAW’s admin- 
istrative apparatus. 

But the UAW right-wingers aren’t the 
common breed of labor conservatives. 
Richard Gosser of Toledo, the usual 
symbol of the center in the auto union, 
has always been left politically. Dur- 
ing the war Gosser fought the no-strike 
pledge; his own district is one of the 
UAW’s most militant and tightly- 
organized; and there clusters around 
his headquarters a flock of social serv- 
ices as extensive as any in this socially- 
conscious union. 

Like every union convention these 
days, the UAW meeting added one 
more page to the degradation of the 
Communist party. What was left of 
Communist power here was a rabble 
without dialectical arms. 

Their speeches were hollow rhetoric; 
their motions were for the record; theit 
failures sat upon them like so many 
carbuncles. No one listened to them, 
and what they said was so far from 
reality that no one could get close 
enough to the frame of reference to 
rebut it. It was a performance about 
as fearsome as a high school chorus 
rehearsing the Mikado. 


ie : 
than soon as 


fashion 


Every time you see the Communists 
these days, you realize‘again that it’s 





high time liberals stopped worrying 
about them and started being proud of 
their own solid achievements. And 
none seemed as solid as the UAW did 
—even in crisis —last week. 
SDF News 
NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom” Forum, WEVD 
Tuesday, July 26: “Consumers Co- 
operatives and Free Enterprise.” - 
Speakers: Mr. Sydney Vyorst, Co- 


operative League; Dr. Francis Down- 
ing, Queens College; Mr. Algernon Lee. 
moderator. . . . City Convention, Sep- 
tember 12-13. Special meetings of all 
branches will be held during the next 
few weeks to elect delegates and alter- 
nates. ... August Claessens will speak 
at Camp Eden, Cold Springs, N. Y. 
during the week of July 23rd to 30th. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
wanted, special recordings; hotel accom- 
modations; books to be bought or sold; 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20% discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL AND. INSTRUCTION 


WANTED—Socialists, Communists, Caps 
italists, Radicals, etc., to study Pro- 
gressive Humanology—the ONLY sci- 
ence which can emancipate humanity 


from wars, poverty, etc. Organizing 
experience required. Quarter brings 
booklet. (Refunded if dissatisfied.) 


D. Ornsteen, Box 531, Peoria, Ill, 











SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit > returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
LY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN 227 EAST Sem stnget NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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ypocrisy 

is not always the Communists’ 
times, their hard fanatical 
trudes, they talk straight, and thus botch their 
own finesses. Take | ast- week’s New York “Bill 
of Rights Conference,” 
clave was asked by peripheral party-liners to 
urge a Presidential pardon for 18 Trotskyites 


Editorial Office- 


July 23, 1949 





favorite 


pose; at core ob- 


for example. This con- 


jailed under the Smith Act the same law 
now invoked against the 11 Communist chief- 
tains, and the conference’s main reason for 
being. Paul Robeson entered a hasty demurrer 

“These men,” he declared, “are the allies of 
fascism the enemies of the working class.” 

The resolution was rejected, and the confer- 


ence was a joke. But on a much broader front, 


ie Communists could claim a victory in theit 


efforts to exploit naiveté 


And Wishful Thinking 


to confuse the American people. For the 


foreign policy report of the American Friends 


Service Committee certainly seems to bear wit- 
ness to the effectiveness of crypto-Stalinist 
propaganda here 

Despite the great body of Stalin’s writings 
proclaiming the necessity and inevitability of 


world communist 
blithely 


coup, the Quakers’ 
Cominform 


report 


nore the and professes 


that “war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is not inevitable.” The reason? 
The Soviets would gladly welcome “peaceful 


co-existence if ‘new historical conditions’ made 


it appear advantageous.” 

The report goes on to chart a future course 
which would not only 
Stalin but 


cession he has 


appear advantageous to 


which, in fact, includes every con- 


demanded over the past three 
Although the 


the Berlin blockade, it recommends lifting our 


years report does not mention 
to Russia, with- 
drawing our troops and scuttl- 
ing of the West Without a 
word about the Baruch plan for international 


atom control, we are 


embargo on war-potential goods 
from Germany, 


German republic 


asked to surrender our 
stockpiles and devise some vague new scheme 
(unspecified in the 
Russian approval 
A number of other concessions are demanded 
-all made by our “bold initiative.” Significantly 
to say about the 
Far East, where the Stalinist machine is run- 
ning smoothly. The Friends’ report, in a word 
the other cheek. Such 
is noble if you wish a 


report) which would win 


enough, the report has nothing 


urges us to turn a course 
joyous and speedy sum- 


mons to the hereafter; in this world, however, 


we would urge the Friends to ponder a littl 
less “objectively” the wails of their Catholic 
brothers all over Europe 








r— Where the News Ends 





Britain, Test of Socialism 





LONDON. 
f\ HE WORLD TODAY IS WITNESSING a 
race between three main types of social 
and economic systems. These may be 


individualism, 
democratic socialism and totalitarian commu- 
nism. The United States is the chief repre- 
sentative of the first; Britain of the second, the 
Soviet Union of the third. Fascism, which was 
a kind of totalitarian state- 
capitalism, was a formidable 


briefly described as democratic 


rival ten years ago, Now it 
is out of the running, for all 
practical purposes, because 


of the downfall of the prin- 
cipal fascist states in the 
war. Of these three systems, 
the American and British 
have far more in common 
with each other than either 
has with the Russian. 

In Britain, for example, there is complete 
freedom of criticism, in Parliament, in the 











press, in public meetings, in private conver- 
sation. That worried look over the shoulder 
to see who may be listening, the invariable 


feature of a totalitarian state, has no place in 
Britain. Indeed, the Labor party’s share of the 
printed word is rather smaller than its voting 
strength. 

There are a few extremists both in Labor and 
Conservative ranks who occasionally exchange 
bitter words and exaggerated accusations, al- 
though the general tone of politics in Britain 
is milder and more moderate than in the United 
States. Everyone knows in his heart that the 
next election, like the one of 1945, will be free 
that the minority will accept the 
and that the majority will 
constitutional rights 


and orderly, 
result peacefully, 
not curtail or destroy the 
of the minority. 


WHEN I WAS IN ENGLAND three years 
ago, a certain amount of doctrinaire and senti- 
mental sympathy with the Soviet Union in 
Britain existed. Bevin received more 
support for his foreign policy from the Con- 
servatives than from his own party. Now the 
influence of the people who are often called 
crypto-communists in Britain and fellow- 
travelers in the United States has waned tre- 
mendously 

The most articulate members of this group, 
Zilliacus and Platt-Mills, have been expelled 
from the Labor party. Their voices carry about 


BEHIND THE HATE BALL 


solid 








A Russian history professor is in hot water 


with the Kremlin for writing a book that 


isn’t anti-American enough. 
— News item. 


A Russian writer’s in hot water 
For saying what he hadn’‘t oughter. 
Or, rather, being somewhat scanty 
On epithets expressly anti. 


And so, instead of winning prizes 

And getting medals of all sizes 

And being wined and dined and feted — 
Because he’s short on hate, he’s hated. 


THE COMMENTATOR . 


The commentator’s clever, 
He's got things figured out. 

He is a man who never, 
Never has a doubt. 


He sees the future clearly, 
With penetrating sight, 

And thus it is that nearly 
Half the time he’s right! 











Richard Armour. 


























































































By William Henry Chamberlin 


as much weight as does Henry Wallace’s 
United States. Prime Minister Atlee recey 
tacked Soviet communism in language ag 
as any American statesman has employg 
called Russia the classic example 
state and “one of the most backward eg 
in the world” from the standpoint of trug 
dom, democracy and socialism. 

Closely connected with America by pol 
military and economic ties, by the No 
lantic Pact, the ERP, and a common inter 
resisting Soviet aggession, Britain is sep, 
from the United States by the fact th 
government is committed to a philosoph 
democratic socialism. 

What does British socialism mean in p 
Its ideal, as Morgan Phillips, Secretary 4 
Labor party, told me, is a mixed economy, 
state ownership and operation of the bagi 
dustries, but with a considerable field 
private enterprise. No one intends to 
tivize British farms. But the government} 
cises a good deal of control over agriculty 
over the whole economic life of the e 
nationalized and non-nationalized, thre 
system of subsidies, price controls and 1% 
tions. 

Some of these 


of a 


regulations are consis 
teemporary, to be abandoned if and 
plenty returns. Others are permanent} 
planning is an avowed part of the Labor 
program. As its pamplet, “Labor Belie 
Britain,” states: 
“There can be no advance without g 
ning. Economic planning is essen 
assure that the public interest always¢ 
first: that is a central principle of the 
party's policy.” 7 


BRITAIN NOW ISA TESTING GRO 
for socialist ideas. These are no longer a 
for debate at conferences of people whot 
in them. They help to shape the living 
tions of millions of people. 

One problem of outstanding importail 
the role of the trade unions when a& 
Government is in power and some of the 
industries have been nationalized. One am 
is that there have been no official si 
called by trade unions since the Labor G@ 
ment came into power. There is a close 
meshing of Labor party and trade @ 
leadership, and the union do not want to 
barrass the government. 4 

However, a number of unofficial strikell 
slowdowns among miners, railwaymen® 
dockers have taken place. A nation-wide 
down on the railways has just been nat 
averted. These situations illustrate @J 
problem which the leaders of the British 
unions must face. They recognize the 
ability of keeping the Labor Governmée® 
power. But they are faced with wildcat 
pages, sometimes a product of impatieng® 
slow mediation procedures, sometimes 
by communists. 

The attitude of the workers toward pf 
tion is perhaps Britain’s greatest internal 
lem. Labor party leaders freely recognil 
without higher production the present stam 
of living cannot be maintained, much ke 
proved. But it is not psychologically easy 
trade union leader who has been fightif 
shorter hours and more pay all his life 
on his folowers to work harder, even inf 
alized industries. It is harder still to & 
idea over to the individual worker, evema™ 
new boss is a public board, not an individ 
corporate capitalist. Should sacrifices ™ 














quired because of the balance-of-pa 
crisis, the close understanding betwee? 
Labor party and the trade union moveme® 










the disci ipline of the trade unions, will 
to a severe and searching test. 
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